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[The development of Benavente's dramatic career from his erly 
plays of aristocratic society, thru his political and problem dramas, 
to the more moral productions of recent years, was illustrated by 
references from his periodical ritings. — Twelv minutes.] 

The paper was discust by Professor E. W. Olmsted. 

36. "A New Viewpoint of Grillparzer's Das goldene 
Vliess." By Dr. Heinrich 0. Keidel, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

[Grillparzer's two aims: (1) To sho the contrast between civiliza- 
tion (Jason) and barbarism (Medea) ; (2) to take from Kindermord 
the traditional shock. The critics unanimusly take Medea's part, 
but the halo they bestow on her is undeservd. Jason's action was 
inevitable because of his nature and situation; his morality was 
sheer self-preservation. Medea acts in stubbornness and petty ego- 
tism. The critics' siding with this barbarus woman seems unmo- 
tivated. — Fifteen minutes.] 

The Central Division adjurnd at 5 p. m. 



PAPERS RED BY TITLE BEFORE THE CENTRAL DIVISION 

37. " On the Present State of the Locus Question." By Professor 
Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago. 

[Nearly every Romance scolar of prominence has delt with the 
French development of Latin locus. The problem is triple: Why is 
the post-tonic retaind? What is the relation of lieu to iluect Why 
did lieu part company with feu and jeut Reworking a paper pre- 
sented to this Association in 1894 (see Whitney Memorial Volume, 
p. 117), an explanation is attempted on the basis of a comparison 
with the 0. Fr. forms of Lat. caecus and sequit, ascribing the resolu- 
tion of gu to u as conditioned upon the presence of the s of flexion.] 

38. " Berthold von Chiemsee and the Pre-Lutheran Bibles." By 
Professor William F. Luebke, of the State University of Iowa. 

[The numerus Scriptural passages in Tewtsche Theologey (1528) 
sho little resembance to the pre-Lutheran Bibes. Berthold appar- 
ently made his own translations, but certain agreements with the 
group Z — Oa (Zainer, ca. 1475 to Silvanus Otmar, 1518) lead us to 
assume that Berthold had in his possession one of these Bibles, but 
that he did not consult in it writing his Tewtsche Theologey.] 
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39. "A Consideration of the Structure of Shakespeare's Tragedies 
as Regards Turning Point." By Professor D. H. Bishop, University 
of Mississippi. 

[No commonly accepted term for caracterizing an essential point 
in the structure of tragedy, variusly described as " turning point," 
" crisis," " climax." Turning point is proposed, as crisis and climax 
ar not used consistently even by single riters. The importance of 
this point as an organic element in the structure of tragedy has not 
been adequately recognized; hence wide variation in the location of 
this essential point. Aristotle's law of " beginning, middle, and end," 
with its corollary of " necessary or probable sequence," applies to 
Shakespeare and affords guidance toward an agreement upon turn- 
ing point. This is not a defense of mecanical analysis. Turning 
point exists because of an organic law operating in caracter, and it 
is located with regard to caracter. Subjectiv and objectiv turning 
points may not coincide. Application to Shakespeare's tragedies.] 

40. " Un peu d'ordre dans la jeunesse orageuse de Destouches." 
By Professor Henri David, of the University of Chicago. 

[La vie du poete comique Nerieault Destouches jusqu'a son depart 
pour PAngleterre n'a pas encore fait 1'objet d'un travail critique. 
Telle qu'elle est rapportee dans les articles de dictionnaire, ouvrages 
d'histoire litteraire, prefaces aux oeuvres dramatiques et sources, elle 
offre des obscurites et des contradictions, les unes accidentelles, les 
autres voulues. Le but de cette etude est de mettre fin a ces incerti- 
tudes. L'auteur croit avoir reussi a fixer quelques dates et faits 
importants et demontre" que 1'ecrivain ne fut pas soldat, comme lui 
et les siens 1'ont pretendu, mais come'dien, malgrg tout ce qui a 
€t<5 fait pour le nier aprSs que Destouches eut 6tS diplomate et 
anobli.] 

41. " Spanish- American Spanish?" By Professor John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, of the University of Illinois. 

[The demand for " Spanish-American Spanish." Impossibility of 
defining this term, for there is no such thing. The eighteen kinds of 
Spanish talkt in Spanish-America hav points in common, as different 
from Castilian, but not enuf points in common and too many diverg- 
encies to warrant speaking of Spanish-American Spanish as a lin- 
guistic entity. Nativs of these cuntries can brand almost infallibly na- 
tivs of any other Spanish-American cuntry. We North Americans find 
it natural for foreners to lern English-English, rather than Ameri- 
can-English; similarly we shuld lern Castilian, the language of the 
motherland, which is acceptable in all Spanish-American cuntries. 
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Our only safety in using words which hav one sense in Castilian and 
others in varius Spanish-American cuntries, is to use those words in 
the meaning given in the dictionary of the Spanish Royal Academy. 
On this foundation, residence in the cuntry wil soon put one au 
courant of local usages.] 

42. " Der Zweck des Dramas in Deutschland in den Anschauungen 
des Sechzehnten und Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts." By Dr. J. E. Gil- 
let, of the University of Illinois. 

[This paper describes the conceptions about the aim of the drama 
in general (excluding the school drama) prevailing in Germany 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These conceptions 
ar groupt under the following hedings : ( 1 ) Das Didaktische; 
(2) Sittenlehre; (3) Lebensweisheit ; (4) Belbstkenntnis ; (5) Glau- 
ben; (6) Erziehung des gemeinen Marines; (7) Erhaltung des Stan- 
desbeiousstseins ; (8) Politik, innere und aussere Verhaltnisse.] 

43. " The ' Cowleyan ' Ode in Restoration Satire." By Professor 
Virgil L. Jones, of the University of Arkansas. 

[After publication of Cowley's "Odes" (1656) the "Pindarick" 
ode became a standard verse, second only to the heroic couplet in 
extent of employment. Widely used by the Restoration satirists for 
two reasons: Ease of composition and suitability for ironical treat- 
ment of object of satire. The uses made of it by Butler, Oldham, 
and Otway ar striking.] 

44. "Jean Gerson's Sermon on the Passion, Ad Deum Vadit." By 
Professor David Hobart Carnahan, of the University of Illinois. 

[This sermon, preacht at Paris in 1402, has hitherto been accessi- 
ble in its original form only in an unreliable incunabulum of 1507 
( Bib. Nat. Reserve, vglins 949 ) . The two translations, one in Latin 
(Ellies Dupin, Antwerp, 1706), the other in modern French (Jean 
Darche, Paris, 1874), ar inaccurate. A forthcoming critical edition 
of the sermon, based mainly on MS. Bib. Nat. 24841, fonds francais, 
wil giv, together with the text, a study of its literary caracter, 
sources, and language. As the sermon is a good representativ of the 
transitional epoc between old and middle French, it contains some 
lexical peculiarities worthy of note.] 

45. " Frase Rhythm a Matter of Pitch." By Professor A. R. 
Morris, of Parsons College. 

[From an analysis of the spoken frase it wud appear that frase 
rhythm is markt and determind not by pause, as suggested by Lanier, 
nor by sense stress, as suggested by the Coleridge school, but by a 
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recurring circumflex or tune. In verse the number of frase units in 
a given line may vary with different readings without a change in 
meter; in prose the frase becomes the dominating unit, and prose 
rhythm becomes in consequence a matter of frase rhythm determind 
by pitch.] 

46. " The Legend of Judith and Holofernes in Spanish Litera- 
ture." By Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald and Leora A. Fitz-Gerald, 
of the University of Illinois. 

[An examination shoes considerable material in Spanish literature 
dealing with this legend. It was so influential in the art of many 
cuntries that one is surprised to find that in general it exerted so 
small an influence on literature. The material alredy available in 
Spanish includes an anonymus verse translation of the Book of Ju- 
dith from the Vulgate; a cantata performd in a Barcelona convent; 
a sacred musical drama in two acfcs performd in Madrid; a half 
dozen ballads in an erly chap-book; a ballad by Lorenzo de Sepul- 
veda; and a historic drama in four acts, in verse, publisht in the 
middle of the last century, etc. The influence of this legend in 
Spain.] 

47. " Balaustion's Adventure as an Interpretation of the Alcestis 
of Euripides." By Professor Frederick M. Tisdel, of the University 
of Missouri. 

[Browning's interpretation of Admetus and of Heracles is what 
Euripides intended. In the case of Admetus, classical scolarship has 
come largely to accept Browning's view. As regards Heracles, 
scolars ar not agreed; evidence brought to sho in this case also 
Browning's interpretation correct. The burlesque, satiric Heracles 
of dramatic tradition was to Euripides a point of departure, not a 
point of arrival. He eliminated most of the burlesque elements and 
made the caracter heroic. The romantic setting makes Balaustion's 
Adventure a modern poem.] 

48. " What is ' Dramatic ' ? " By Professor George F. Keynolds, 
of Indiana University. 

[Because drama is intended for production before an audience, its 
caracteristic element must be something which holds the attention 
of persons in crowds. Typical crowds analyzed to sho that this car- 
acteristic element is not surprise, nor even suspense, but expectation 
( anticipation of the more rather than the less clearly foreseen ) . This 
expectation may be excited not only by stories of conflict according 
to the formula, but also by stories of impending event, thus demon- 
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strating a hitherto unrecognized form of dramatic structure, illus- 
trated m a number of plays.] 

49. " The Relation between Parents and Children in Nineteenth- 
Century French Literature." By Dr. William H. Scheifley, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

[The severe parental discipline of the Middle Ages in France was 
relaxt only shortly before the Revolution. The decline of Catholic 
disciplin, Rousseau, democracy, all tended to make the nineteenth 
century " le siccle de Venfant." Poets, novelists, and dramatists vied 
in their cult of the child as the hope of the future. Fortunately, the 
crisis which thretend family life in the closing century, owing to 
parental indulgence, did not develop, as is evident from the splendid 
bearing of the yung French soldier in the war.] 

50. " The Historical Point of View in English Literary Criticism 
and the Beginnings of Romanticism." By Professor George Morey 
Miller, of Wabash College. 

[The historical point of view in literary criticism has assumed a 
commanding importance in recent years, because it has tended 
toward the increase of historical tolerance and sympathies, and the 
development of " a relativ esthetic, varying from age to age, from 
cuntry to cuntry." The serius study of literary criticism is so new 
that certain statements and implications of some of the investigators 
in the new field call for qualification. The historical point of view 
had been given definit expression even before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Contrary to the conventional view about the 
general relation of criticism and literature, it seems probable that 
the historical point of view in criticism stood in a causal relation 
to some fases of romanticism.] 

51. " The Cruelty of Christian and Saracen as Judged by the 
Chansons de Geste." By Professor Mark Skidmore, of the University 
of Kansas. 

[Greater weight shud be given the testimony of the Chansons de 
geste than to that of other occidental poetry of the same period; on 
the testimony of the Christian poets, whom we might expect to favor 
their own people, the Saracen is less cruel.] 

52. " The Beauchamp Tragedy in American Literature." By Pro- 
fessor Hubert Gibson Shearin, of Occidental College. 

[Details of the triple tragedy at Frankfort, Ky., in 1826, involv- 
ing Solomon P. Sharp, attorney-general and frend of John C. Cal- 
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houn, slain by Jeroboam C. Beauchamp, a lawyer's apprentice of 
Bloomfield, Ky., to avenge the honor of his bride, Anne Cook. Con- 
temporary accounts: Newspapers, printed reports of the trial, the 
" Hon. B. Everett " copy in the Boston Public Library, Beauchamp' a 
Confession, Godey's Lady's Book, folk songs yet current. Literary 
reworkings of the story, 1834-1842: Chivers, Clason, Hoffman, Poe, 
Mary E. MacMichael, Simms. An attempt to define the angle from 
which each viewd his sources.] 

53. " Some Current Errors in Fonetic Interpretation and Tran- 
scription." By Professor Robert J. Kellogg, of James Millikin Uni- 
versity. 

[Recent experiments sho all speech sounds a composit of fysiologi- 
cal and fonetic factors and essentially difthongal or gliding in carac- 
ter. These aspects disappear in fonetic transcription. Analysis of 
speech into " sounds " is not intuitiv, but rests on naive or scientific 
reflection. This has led to errors in fonetic interpretation and tran- 
scription, some of which persist in current fonetic alfabets. These 
errors ar partly correctable on the basis of present knolege, but for 
some a fuller experimental analysis is needed. A thoroly equipt lin- 
guistic and fonetic laboratory shud be establisht for solution of 
linguistic and fonetic problems.] 

54. " Chaucer and the Roman d'Eneas." By Professor John Liv- 
ingston Lowes, of Washington University. 

[A presentation of the evidence for Chaucer's use of the Roman 
d'Eneas, in conjunction with the Mneid, in the Legend of Dido and 
the House of Fame, and of its further employment in the Troilus.] 

55. "Chaucer and the Ovide Moralist." By Professor John Liv- 
ingston Lowes, of Washington University. 

[In the Legend of Philomela Chaucer supplemented the narrativ 
of the Metamorphoses by drawing upon the so-called Philomela, in- 
cluded in the Ovide moralise, and attributed to Chretien de Troyes. 
The paper also discusses evidence at present available, pending access 
to the manuscripts, for Chaucer's use of the Ovide moralist elsewhere 
in his work, and opens up the question of his probable use of French 
translations of others of the classics with the Latin originals.] 

56. " The House of Fame and the Romances." By Professor John 
Livingston Lowes, of Washington University. 

[A study of the influence of the French romances, especially those 
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which deal with classical materials, upon certain elements of the 
castle of Fame, as Chaucer describes it.] 

57. " Hebbel and the Devil." By Dr. Maximilian Josef Rudwin, 
of the University of Illinois. 

[The Devil plays an important r6le in Hebbel. In his appreciation 
of the Devil, Hebbel surpasses his contemporaries and predecessors. 
His intimacy with the Devil is due to his education, his dramaturgi- 
cal theories, but above all to a deep spiritual affinity. His Devil is 
popular, not filisofical. A filosofical view of Satan is found only in 
Michel Angelo.] 

58. "An Instance of Milton's Debt to Greek Filosofy." By Pro- 
fessor Edward Chauncey Baldwin, of the University of Illinois. 

[The idea of matter passing from a lower to a higher plane thru 
successiv stages of spiritual evolution a favorit one with Milton. It 
appears in origin a combination of Aristotle's idea of a genetic series 
with Plotinus's more idealistic conception of the relation of human 
souls with the world-soul.] 

59. " The Eco Device in Literature." By Mr. Elbridge Colby, of 
the University of Minnesota. 

[The use of an actual verbal eco in literature dates from the Greek 
anthology and the Byzantin period. It first appears in Western Eu- 
rope in the Italian, in Guarino, Tebaldeo, Tasso, Poliziano. Thence 
it spred, usually as a complement of pastoral poetry. In England, 
after its introduction in The Princely Pleasures at Kenilworth Castle 
(1575), it got into drama, being used for humorus effect, as a terror 
device, and as a reflection of fatalistic, introspectiv ideas. It was 
distinctly an irregular and artificial type, and, since the advent of 
" the classical rule " of the eighteenth century, has almost died out 
except in vers de sociite, where its use is doutless related to similar 
occurrences in Elizabethan sonnets and other lyric poems of courtly 
compliment. Its strangest manifestation, however, is its appearance 
in German war poems of the present.] 

60. " The Doomsday Play in England." By Professor Hardin 
Craig, of the University of Minnesota. 

[The play of the last judgment is combined on the Continent with 
the play of Antichrist. The two plays probably arose together. In 
England the Doomsday play is independent; the Chester cycle alone 
shoes them together. We hav in this and in other features of that 
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cycle an indication of the method of cycle-bilding and of the relativ 
dates of cycles.] 

61. " The Three Tartuffes of Moliere." By Professor Bert Edward 
Young, of Vanderbilt University. 

[The development of Tartuffe in Moliere's hands from the simple 
form of 1664 to the complex form of 1667 and the stil more complex 
form of 1669. An attempt to separate the original form from the 
final, and to trace the changes and their reasons. The " adoucisse- 
ments " and " retranchements " made by Moli&re to placate the cabal. 
The adventitius caracter of varius scenes. The changes in the 
denouement. The variations in literary style in the play marking 
the stages. The expansion of Moliere's dramatic genius in the riting 
of this play.] 



